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must be included some post-mediaeval monuments, for instance the Mantegna 
frescoes of Padua, the partially destroyed Malatesta Chapel in Rimini, Am- 
manati’s S. Trinita Bridge in Florence, the ruined parts of the Wuerzburg 
Residence and of the Baroque and Rococo architecture of Dresden and War- 
saw, the Pechersk Lavra of Kiev and the Peterhof and Dyetskoye Selo Palaces. 


Thirdly, we have to lament the disappearance of entire settings which had 
preserved the atmosphere of past life, the richness of which had enriched our 
own: Rothenburg and Viterbo, Vicenza and Hildesheim, Nuernberg and 
Lisieux and many other “stages” of early European history have been wiped 
out entirely or in part. 

This reviewer has noticed only a few omissions or errors in the book. There 
is no mention of the destruction of the Church of S. Francesco in Viterbo (cf. 
Morey, op. cit.), with its important papal tombs of the 13th century over the 
fate of which every student of mediaeval art and history must be greatly con- 
cerned. Likewise one would wish to have detailed information on the tomb of 
King Robert of Naples in S. Chiara in Naples and on the sepulchral statues 
of the Knights Templars in the Temple Church of London. The destroyed 
mosaic floor of the Monastery Church of Monte Cassino was of the 11th, not 
of the 16th century. The Kinsky Palace in Vienna seems to be intact. 

The quality of the photographs is very good. In some cases parallel plates 
show the state of monuments and areas before and after the war. These are 
among the most impressive and melancholy pages of the book. 

In conclusion, a fact humbly passed over in silence by Col. De Wald 
and the editor should be mentioned: the heroic efforts of the personnel of the 
Monuments and Fine Arts Services of the Allied Armed Forces who, not 
infrequently supported by resistance groups, risked and sometimes sacrificed 
their lives GERHART B. LADNER 


CATHOLIC GERMAN PERIODICALS 


“I am greeting the resurrected Hochland. I know which services it has 
rendered to the German Catholicism in the past and I am sending her all my 
wishes for the future. I am not an enemy of Germany and I wish with all my 
heart that she will prove herself worthy of the great task reserved to her by 
God.” It is not by chance that Paul Claudel wrote this letter a few months 
ago. The monthly Hochland, founded and directed by Karl Muth for thirty- 
eight years until its suppression, was one of the most important Catholic 
periodicals of the world. Its volumes are an indispensable source for everyone 
who is interested in studying the development of German and European 
Catholicism in the twentieth century. Karl Muth died in 1944 and his collabo- 
rator, F. J. Schoeningh has succeeded him. The first issue, November 1946, 
is very promising. There is a necrology of Muth, which gives a picture of his 
role in German Catholicism. From the beginning of Hitler’s rise, Muth as 
well as his friend, Theodor Haecker, the author of Virgil, Father of the West, 
were uncompromising enemies of the regime in whose ultimate downfall they 
never ceased to believe. 
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There is an excellent article on the atomic bomb by Rev. W. Mook, a 
stimulating discussion on the concept of property by F, Stepun and Ida M. 
Bauer’s survey of the work of Gertrud von Le Fort, the great Catholic writer 
who is known and admired also in the United States. Gertrud von Le Fort 
has written important new books in the last years which, I hope, will soon 
be made accessible in translations. But most important are excerpts from the 
diaries of Theodor Haecker who died a few weeks prior to the Nazi collapse. 
This great German Catholic writer displays an extraordinary perspicacity in 
his observations about the present era of catastrophe and revolution. But what 
is even more remarkable: Though he is proud to be a German, he is not afraid 
to condemn Nazism and to point out the responsibility of Germans for Naz- 
ism. I can quote only a few sentences: “The fate and therefore the task of 
the Christian German is without example which could give him support and 
help. . . . He is alone. Everything that he feels, thinks and does, is under the 
question mark: Is it really right? The leadership of Germany is today—beyond 
any doubt or excuse—decidedly anti-Christian. It hates Christ whom it does 
not mention. We conduct a war against peoples and nations who, even though 
often only superficially Christian, cannot be called under any circumstances 
decidedly anti-Christian. Therefore, this war is—we cannot avoid this state- 
ment—beyond all power conflicts a religious war. We Germans fight this war 
on the wrong side. A very large part of us conducts it as willing, a smaller 
part of us as unwilling slaves of an apostate government which is made strong 
by the passion of despair. . . . It was ftom the beginning the artifice of these 
monsters sent in order to plague Europe, to connect the interests of their own 
base, greedy . . . nature by lies without precedent with the true and just wishes 
of the German people. We have reached today the peak of this hellish art. 
Who does not love by nature his people? Who would not wish by nature that 
his people would win the war? But: We Germans are on the side of apostasy. 
That is the position of the German. Today is Pentecost, but my mind is sad, 
and the shadows of sadness spread over it. For I must live when the apostate 
wins or when he is beaten. And with him the German people will be beaten, 
but not killed and annihilated. This light is in my mind: It is better that a 
people be beaten than win as apostates. . . .” (1940). 

Hochland is not the only Catholic periodical appearing today in Germany. 
There is in Coblentz Die Begegnung, in Augsburg Das Neue Abenland. 
Besides the Hochland the most remarkable ate the Frankfurter Hefte edited 
by Eugen Kogon. They ate, as well as Hochland, fighting the Prussian central- 
istic tradition; they are vety outspoken in their criticism of German errors, and 
energetically demand social reforms. (Some of the contributors are perhaps a 
little oversimplifying in their attitude toward planned economy.) It has also 
been announced that the well-known Jesuit monthly Stimmen der Zeit will be 
published again by Herder, Freiburg, but I have not yet seen a copy. Books 
have also started to appear. Aschendorff arinounces, for instance, that it will 
start an Albertus Magnus edition despite the burning of the first volume during 
an air raid. Romano Guatdini has published several books in Switzerland. The 
writer and poet, R. Schneider, particularly is widely read. 

—WALDEMAR GuRIAN 


